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THE SASSANIDS AND THE MARITIME 
TRADE OF INDIA DURING THE EARLY 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 
Pius Malekandathil 


The traders from Sassanid Persia formed an important mercantile 
community that frequented the important exchange centers of western 
seaboard of India and established several trading settlements along 
its coast during the early medieval period. In fact the commercial 
expansion of the Sassanids coincide with the relative sluggish phase 
that appeared in Rome's international commerce by third century 
A.D.,' and that was profitably made use of by the newly emerging 
Sassanids to lay foundations for wider and long-standing networks 
of commercial operations with India from the ports of Persian Gulf. 
The ports of Gujarat, Konkan, South Canara, Malabar, Coromandel 
and Sri Lanka provided the chief doors for these Sassanid traders to 
interact with the regional economies of South Asia. 


Though lot of studies have appeared on the trading activities of 
the Romans and the Arabs with India as well as on their impact on 
Indian society and economy, little research has been so far done on 
the Indo-Persian commercial contacts during the time of the Sassanids 
-and still less on their impact on Indian society and economy. In fact 
it was mainly through the pioneering researches of D. Whitehouse 
and A. Williamson? that the Sassanid’s maritime trade with India got 
rather highlighted and became a matter of academic debate. The 
article of Gerd Gropp,’ published in 1997, has thrown immense light 
on the merchant groups involved in this trade between the western 
littoral of India and the ports of the Persian Gulf. A succinct survey 
of the Indian trade centers where the Sassanid merchants 
concentrated their economic activities was done in my own recent 
researches.‘ 


The central purpose of this paper is to see the nature of the 
maritime trade carried out between India and Sassanid Persia and 
also to see the impact which it exerted on Indian society and economy. 
This is elaborated by highlighting the principal mercantile settlements 
of the Sassanid traders in India and also by focussing on the. 
mechanism by which the merchant groups from Sassanid Persia 
stabilized their commercial operation with the help of spice- 
producing Christians of Malabar distributed in the fertile riverbeds 
of central Kerala. The evolving picture throws light.on the 
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diversification of their economic activities, which is reflected in their 
very settlement pattern. Needless to say, this study is based chiefly 
on written primary sources and the evidence obtained from recent 
archaeological excavations. 


The Initial Phase 


As early as the time of king Ardashir, who laid the foundations of 
the Sassanid rule in Persia by overthrowing the Parthians in 224 
AD., the stage was set ready for transoceanic trade with India. He 
founded or re-founded several ports in the Persian Gulf including 
Rew Ardashir (Rishahr on the Bushire Peninsula), Astarabadh 
Ardashir (formerly Charax), Bahman Ardashir (Forat of Maisan), 
Wahasht Ardashir, Kujaran Ardashir (on the Iranian coast) and Batn 
Ardashir (on the Arabian coast). This infrastructural arrangement 
was made to boost Persia’s maritime trading activities with India, for 
realizing which he also transplanted large numbers of the Azdi tribe 
of Oman to Fars and to the Kirman-Makran coast.* The trade between 
India and the Sassanid ports in the Persian Gulf continued with 
vibrancy later during the time of Shahpur II. (310-379). Referring to 
the maritime trading activities of this period Ammianus Marcellinus 
from Antioch (born c.330 A.D.) writes: “... there are numerous towns 
and villages on every coast and frequent sailings of ships....”* 


Both persecution (of Christians in his empire)’ and maritime 
trading activities of Shahpur II ushered in a phenomenon of increasing 
movement of people from Persian Gulf regions to different places in 
Asia, including Malabar. As a result of Malabar-Persian Gulf maritime 
contacts the diverse mercantile communities seem to have preferred 
the marts of Kerala for migration, where they seem to have initially 
operated as collection agents. The earliest evidence of such migration 
to Kerala is traceable in the case of the seventy-two mercantile 
families who came from West Asia under the leadership of Thomas 
of Cana and settled down in Cornelur (Cranganore) about 345 A.D." 
It seems that the kings of Malabar were very much eager to attract 
the foreign traders by granting them privileges and special honours, 
as these merchants brought considerable revenue to the exchequer. 
The native ruler conferred upon Thomas of Cana and the seventy- 
. two families privileges on par with those of the nobility (which were 
later enjoyed by the upper caste Hindus), including the privilege to 
use palanquins, carpets on the ground, to use sandals, to ride on 
elephants etc. Moreover, a particular portion of Mahodayapuram 
(Cranganore), which had forests, was given to these mercantile 
families for clearance and habitation.’ 
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It seems that these seventy-two families formed only one segment 
of the different waves of migration from West Asia, which had started 
from the fourth century A.D. onwards. In fact, participation in the 
long-distance-maritime trade in the Indian Ocean made many 
Christians move over to the littoral of India to establish settlements. 


The important maritime bases of operation for the Sassanids in 
the Persian Gulf were Sirfa, Rew Ardashir and Kharg Island.” The 
extensive excavations conducted at Siraf brought to light the remnants 
of a Sassanid fort, which was also used as a naval base during the 
time of Shahpur II.'' Rew Ardashir was a city on the coast of Fars, 
founded by Ardashir 1'? and form the fifth century onwards it was 
the seat of the Nestorian metropolitan of Fars (Persis or Persia).'* 
The archaeological excavations conducted by Ghirshman in Kharg 
Island, 55 km. North-west of Bushire, unearthed the remnants of a 
Nestorian monastery with a potential capacity to accommodate about 
a hundred persons.'* This monastery seems to have been the main 
training center for the formation of the missionaries meant for India 
and other regions in the Indian Ocean region." 


It is Palladius (the fourth century writer) who gives the first 
reference to Sassanid vessels (moving obviously for trade) in the 
Indian Ocean.'* The active participation of Christian traders from 
Sassanid empire in the maritime trade and navigation in Indian waters 
is testified by the Nestorian annals of this period. Some time before 
415 A.D., as the eleventh century chronicle of Seert mentions, the 
Sassanid ruler Yazdigird I (399-421) sent the Nestorian Catholicos, 
a certain Ahai, to Fars to investigate the piracy of ships returning 
from India and Ceylon." Now the question is, why a Catholicos was 
deputed for handling piracy? It was highly probable that the merchant 
groups involved in the maritime trade between India-Ceylon and 
the Persian Gulf were predominantly Christian and in that way he 
would be in a better position to gather more direct and immediate 
information about the piratical attacks on them, which, besides, must 
have been a matter of concern for the church dignitary, as well. It 
could have also been because of the support, which he. as a 
Catholicos, would be able to mobilize from the Christian merchant- 
settlers located on the rim of Indian Ocean to contain the problem 
of sea-piracy. 

The Christian merchants from Fars (Persis) or Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
were considered to be the chief carriers of the Persian commodities 
to the different marts of Indian Ocean. B.E. Colles refers to the 
account of Abraham Kashkar, a sixth century monk, who made his 
voyage to India as a merchant. He also mentions about Bar Sahde. 
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who made several journeys to India before entering a monastery 
following the attack of his ship by the pirates.'* 


The early commercial and spiritual expansion of the trading 
community of the Christians from the Sassanid Empire in India, South 
East Asia and China is evident from the resounding title of the bishop. 
who attended the synod of 410 AD. The title runs as follows: 
“Metropolitan of the Islands, Seas and Interior, of Dabag, Chin and 
Macin.” Chin and Macin (Mahachina) were parts of China, whereas 
Dabag was an island, probably Java. A Syriac document of this 
period refers to the entry and settlement of Nestorian Christians in 
parts of South East Asia through maritime channels;?” however the 
earliest reference to the Nestorian Christians, who entered China by 
land, belongs to 578.?! 


Eventually as a result of the Sassanid’s monopolistic hold over 
Indian Ocean trade commodities failed to reach Contantinople. The 
three main channels of Euro-Asian trade viz., the land route often 
known as Silk route and the maritime routes emanating from the 
Persian Gulf as well as the Red sea, through which eastern 
commodities used to enter the Mediterranean world, were 
-monopolistically controlled by the Sassanids. The Byzantine 
emperors Justin (518-527) and Justinian (527-565) wanted to break 
the Sassanid hold on Indian trade by seeking the support of 
Abyssinian (Ethiopian) Christians, who were asked to go to the 
markets of south India and Ceylon to fetch silk and spices.?* Emperor 
Justin had a larger project in his mind, which included also attempts 
to control at Bab-el-Mandeb the trade emanating from India by 
‘keeping a pro-Byzantine Ethiopian ruler in Yemen. But the Sassanid 
ruler Khusrau (531-578) foiled this attempt by routing the pro- 
Byzantine Ethiopians from Yemen and appointing his governor there, | 
which besides giving control over Red sea also denied access to the 
Byzantines to penetrate into the east, including India.”* 


The Exchange Centres and the Mercantile Settlements of the 
Sassanid Traders in India 


Cosmas Indicopleustes (525 AD.) refers to the important trading 
centers in South Asia frequented by the Christian traders from 
Sassanid Persia. They were: Sindu (Indus), Orrhota (Saurashtra). 
Kalliana (Kalyan), Sibor (Sindabor or Chandrapura in Goa), the five 
marts of Malabar, namely (parti(?), Mangaruth (Mangalore). 
Salopatana (?), nalopatana (Valapattanam?), Pudopatana 
(Puthupattanam), and the ports of Marallo (Marava or Marawar) as 
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well as Khaber (Kaveripattanam). These ports operated in a large 
orbit, within which the cirulation of commodities from the Indian 
Ocean region to the Mediterranean world through the Persian Gulf 
was realized. 


He also makes reference to the principal port of Taprobane (Sri 
Lanka), identified with Mahatitha, where commodity streams from 
China, South East Asia, the Deccan and the Sind intersected. The 
Christians (probably from Persia and Malabar) played significant 
role in the commercial activities of this port of Ceylon. He adds that 
in Sri Lanka there was a church of the Christians, for those who had 
settled there and a priest, who was appointed from Persia and a 
deacon and all the arrangements for public worship. Many ships 
came to this island from all India, Persia and Ethiopia. From Tzinista 
(China) and other places (reference is evidently to South East Asia), 
silk, aloes, cloves, sandalwood and so forth were imported to 
Taprobane. These were further taken to the entrepots on this Side 
(evidently India), to Persia, Homerite (South Yemen) and Adule (Zula 
in Ethiopia).?* 

The extension of the commercial activities of these Persian 
Christians into the Indian Ocean region was followed by the 
formation of several trading colonies by them on its rim leading to 
migration of Christians from West Asia in considerable numbers. In 
fact these Christian settlements were located near the important trade 
centres or the collection centers or the halting places of long-distance 
trade, where temporary stay was necessitated by the monsoon factor. 
The traders from West Asia moving to South East Asia had to halt at 
Malabar or some other place on the western coast of India for a 
considerable period of time till they got favourable wind for their 
long-distance voyage through Bay of Bengal, where the North-East 
monsoon obstructed navigation during the period between October 
and February.?? In the Arabian Sea, similarly, the South-West 
monsoon hindered trans-oceanic voyages during the period between 
May and September. The Christian merchants, who used to halt till 
they got favourable monsoon also laid foundation for some of the 
principal settlements like that of Ceylon, Quilon, Sindabor or Goa, 
Kalyan etc., which swelled in size, with the inflow of people in the 
succeeding periods. Of these, as Cosmas Indicopleustes says, Male 
(Koulam Male or Quilon) and Kalliana (Kalyan), where the bishop 
from Persia was residing, had vibrant Christian communities.?* In 
course of time many Christian traders from West Asia began to settle 
down on the fringes of Indian Ocean, from where easy movement of 
commodities and people to destinations of their choice was possible. 
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These settlements seem to have been linked mutually by the network 
of exchange systems, in which they actively took part, and 
interestingly commerce was a major unifying factor for these 
Diasporas.?”” 


The presence of these mercantile-cum-migrating communities on 
the fringes of Indian Ocean is attested to by the discovery of stone 
crosses with Pahlavi (archaic Persian) inscriptions in several places 
in South West India and Sri Lanka. So far only nine crosses with 
Pahlavi inscriptions are found in the entire Indian Ocean region (and 
all over the world, as well): One in Aniruddhapuram in Sri Lanka, 
which was associated with the commercially oriented Christian 
community which migrated from Persia,? and six in India viz., 
Mylapore, Kottayam (two crosses), Kothanalloor, Muttuchira, 
Kadamattam, Alengad and Agassaim near Gopakapattanam (the oid 
capital and principal port of pre-Portuguese Goa). Among the various 
Pahlavi-inscribed crosses found in India, the one in St. Thomas 
church of Mylapore” seems to be the oldest, which is traced back to 
the 6th century AD., and probably is as old as the Aniruddhapuram 
cross. The Pahlavi cross of Mylapore was excavated by the Portuguese ' 
in 1547% and since then strenuous and continuous attempts. were 
made to decipher the inscription Mylapore cross, which in the latest 
translation of Gerd Gropp (1970) is “Unser Herr Messias erbarme 
sich uber Gabriel, den Sohn des Chaharbokht, den Enkel des 
Durzad, der dies (Kreuz) anfertigte.”?! It could be translated as “Our 
Lord Messiah may show mercy on Gabriel, the son of Chaharbokht 
(literally meaning having four sons); the grandson of Durzad (literally 
meaning born in distant land), who made this (cross)” ... However, 
it should be specially mentioned that scholars have not yet reached 
at an agreement on deciphering the cross-inscription, which for want 
of vowel-usage and familiarity with the letter-carvings of the 
inscription, was read differently.* 


The Pahlavi crosses of Kottayam, Muttuchira, Kadamattam and 
Alengad seem to have been copies made later. It is highly probable 
that the copies of the cross of Mylapore, which was an important 
center of trade and settlement for the migrating Christians, were later 
made and sent to the old churches of Malabar located in the interior.** 
The recent discovery of a granite stone cross with Pahlavi inscription 
from Agassaim (Goa) on 27th April, 2001, by Fr. Cosme Costa s.f.x., 
shows that the activities of the Pahlavi-speaking mercantile Christian 
community was not restricted to South India alone.” This cross seems 
to have been of the seventh century, a dating done on the evidence 
of the Pahlavi inscription on the stone made in the form of an arch, 
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which evidently speaks of an origin before the islamization of the 
Indian Ocean trade in the eighth century.* It seems that the Christian 
merchants from West Asia began to establish links all through the 
Konkan region in general and Goa in particular during the time of 
the Chalukyan king Pulikesin II (610-642) of the Deccan, who sent 
commercial envoys to the Sassanid court.** It is said that a painting 
in Cave I at Ajanta represents a return embassy from Persia to the 
Chalukyan court.” 


What is significant to note here is that most of the commercial 
places including Taprobane (Aniruddhapuram in Sri Lanka), Male 
(Koulam Male or Quilon) and Sibor (Goa) mentioned by Coasmas 
Indicopleustes as centers of trade for Persian Christians have yielded 
remnants of Christian settlements in the form of Pahlavi-cross or 
copper plates. Probably the bishop of Kalyan, about whom mention 
is already made by Cosmas Indicopleutes in the sixth century, must 
have spiritually fed the Christian settlement of Goa in the seventh 
century and later. Sindabor (Chandrapur) or Goa at that time was an 
important port in the Konkan with hectic trading activities with the 
ports of Gujarat and Malabar.™ Against this general background, it 
seems that the initial mercantile group, which was associated with 
the crosses of Goa and other places on the rim of maritime India was 
the migrating commercial group from Persia, a fact which is clearly 
evident from the Pahlavi inscription on the cross. (However the work 
of all these crosses seems to have been executed in the respective 
places). But later with the development of commercial networks all 
over the Indian Ocean, which they seem to have realized also with 
the help of the native St. Thomas Christians of Kerala and Mylapore, 
the composition of this mercantile group must have included many 
local Christians, as well. Even though the mercantile Christian 
settlements on the rim of Indian Ocean were predominantly West 
Asian in the initial phase, with the commencement of joint 
commercial operations with the help of the St. Thomas Christians 
of Kerala (who trace back their origin to apostle St. Thomas, who 
preached gospel in India between 52 A.D. and 72 A.D.), these 
settlements became mixed in the intermediate period and eventually 
in course of time they seem to have become purely indigenous with 
lot of elements from St. Thomas Christian community.® That must 
have been the reason why the Portuguese added at a later phase of 
the Pahlavi inscribed cross of Goa the following words: A de S. (Sao) 
Tome... or “that which belongs to St. Thomas.” 


The various Christian settlements on the South west coast of 
India including those located on the rim of Indian Ocean were 
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spiritually fed by the metropolitan of Fars. Rew Ardashir on the 
coast of Fars (Persis), just at the border of Khuzistan, was the seat 
of the Metropolitan of Fars, from where he attended to the spiritual 
needs of Bahrain, Oman, Socotora and India. Eduard Schau in his 
research article of 1916 has pointed out that the Nestorian church 
of this period was not a monolithic entity as was generally 
understood: but had several streams and subdivisions.*! While the 
seat of the patriarch was at Ctesiphon after 420 A.D., and the 
patriarch ordained all the bishops of Asia, there appeared, certain 
developments in Rew Ardashir, which eventually led to its emergence 
as a parallel ecclesiastical center, as distinct from Ctesiphon. from 
554 AD to 790 the Metropolitan of Fars with his seat in Rew Ardashir 
(which was differently named as Reshar, Rishar or Rashar) separated 
his diocese from the patriarch of Ctesiphon and himself ordained 
the bishops for the six bishoprics of Fars (including Istahr, Ardashir- 
Khorre, Bishapur etc.). The six towns of Bet Qatraye /Bahrain-Oman, 
Socotora and coastal South West India were also spiritually fed by 
the Metropolitan of Fars. The Catholicos Isho-Yab III (650-58) 
records that in his day the Metropolitan of Rew Ardashir was 
responsible not only for the dioceses of Fars alone, but also for 
“India”, a geographical concept in which he included the places 
between the maritime borders of the Sassanid kingdom to the country 
called QLH (Syriac QLH is equivalent to the Arabic place name 
Qal’ah (Kedah?), an important entrepot in the Malaya peninsula), 
covering a distance of 1200 parasangs and extending up to the doors 
of South East Asia.” 


The separation of the church of Fars (Persis) with its satellite 
Christian settlements in South West India from the Nestorian 
Patriarch of Ctesiphon became inevitable with the increasing 
differences that appeared among them on vital issues related to 
monasticism, ordination of the bishops and on use of language. The 
church of Mesopotamia (Cetsiphon) had the liturgical celebrations 
in Syriac, whereas the church of Fars (Persia) had its own Bible 
translation in Pahlavi (archaic Persian) language in the fifth century. 
In fact, this Pahlavi translation of Bible (which was used in contrast 
to the Syriac Psita Bible) was made by bishop Ma’na of Rew Ardashir 
in 420 A.D. A copy of this translation was excavated in 1966 in 
Turfan in China, where it seems to have reachéd through the silk- 
route, and is now kept in Berlin.” 


The available evidence attest to the fact that the Pahlavi language 
used in Fars was also extended to South West India, where the 
missionaries from Fars catered to the spiritual needs of the native 
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Christians. The fact that the “stone-crosses” discovered in South- 
West India carry Pahlavi inscriptions* and the copper plates granted 
to Mar Sapor and Mar Peroz bear Pahlavi signatures (the names of 
the witnesses using Pahlavi script are distinctly Christian)* speaks 
of the dominant use of Pahlavi language in the churches of Malabar 
and coastal western India. Gerd Gropp says that up to the lith 
century, the church of Fars used Pahlavi language and ordained 
bishops for Oman, Socotora, and India. It was only after 1040/50, 
with the advent of the Seldjuq dynasty in Iran, that the Metropolitan 
of Rew Ardshir was extinguished. From that time on, the bishops 
for the Gulf and India were ordained by the partriarch of Baghdad.” 
It seems highly probable that Syriac came to be used as a liturgical 
and ecclesiastical language in Malabar only after these developments 
in the 11th century, when the church of Kerala got linked directly 
with the seat of East Syrian church. 


Evolving Nexus between the Migrating-Christian -Traders and 
the Indigenous-Christian-Agriculturists 


With the increasing external demand for spices and the migration of 
West Asian Christian mercantile groups to Malabar and other parts 
of South West India for better commercial activities, there appeared 
a tendency among the indigenous St. Thomas Christians of Malabar 
to go into the interior part of Kerala and to bring more land-space 
under cultivation. The movement of the St. Thomas Christians to 
the expanding agricultural zone to produce spices with a view to 
meeting the external demands from the west, is testified by the 
erection of new churches and Christian settlements in the inland- 
agrarian pockets of Central Kerala from third century: A.D. 
onwards.*' In fact, the agrarian settlements of the Christian 
community used to establish their identity by erecting in their 
settlements churches or prayer centres, which turned out to be the 
principal cohesive factor for them. Pallipuram (3rd century), 
Ambazhakad (4th century), Aruvithara (4th century), Kuravilangadu 
(4th century), North Pudukkad (4th century), Angamali (Sth century), 
Muttuchira (Sth century), Kaduthuruthy (6th century), Enammavu 
(6th century), Mylakombu (6th century), Udayamperur (6th century). 
Edappally (6th century), Kayamkulam (9th century), Athirampuzha 
(9th century), Kottayam (9th century), Arakuzha (tenth century) and 
Nediasala (tenth century)” etc., are the important churches and 
settlements in interior part of Kerala, which came up during the 
period between third and the ninth centuries as a result of the inland 
movement of the indigenous Christians. 
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Interestingly, the region in which these settlerhents are distributed 
‘formed the best land-space for spice-cultivation in Central Kerala. 
This reiterates the fact that the movement of the St. Thomas Christians 
to these places was not accidental or casual, but a part of the move 
to participate in the expanding pepper-cultivation, accelerated by 
the demand from the Mediterranean world and Persian Gulf. Most 
of these places were located on the banks of rivers or the channels 
of backwaters, which ensured regular irrigation and easy 
transportation. There eventually developed a strong rapport between 
the agriculturists and the traders, between the spice-producing group 
and the exchange-oriented group, where commonality of religion 
seems to have cemented the bond. The spice-producing native 
Christians of Malabar and the Christian traders from West Asia 
created an economic axis for the flow of commodities through the 
window of Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean world. There was an 
added logic for the St. Thomas Christians in their participation in 
the spice-production, which invited more Christian traders from 
Persia and with them many priests and bishops too, who would in 
turn cater to their spiritual needs. In the absence of native bishops 
the dependence on Persian traders, who guided and took 
ecclesiastical dignitaries from Persia to India, was an exigency of 
the time.* 


With the support of the spice-producing indigenous Christians 
from the hinterland of Malabar the commercially oriented migrating 
Christians from West Asia started focusing on the maritime rim of 
India expanding their commercial networks and settlements. Their 
overseas commercial operations were carried out especially under 
the banner of Anjuvannam and Manigramam, in which the Christian 
traders of Malabar were members.*' In fact, these Christian merchant 
guilds (including Korran)* engaged in overseas trade, played a 
considerable role in the pre-Portuguese World system that operated 
in the Indian Ocean encompassing the regions of Persian Gulf, Red 
Sea and the Levant. Their maritime commercial expansion was 
realized also with the patronage of the indigenous rulers of Malabar, 
as is evidenced by the special privileges and rights which the ruler 
of Venadu granted to Mar Sapor as well as Prodh (825 A.D.)** and 
those that king Rajasimhan (1028-1043 A.D.) conferred on the 
Christian traders like Chathan Vadukan and Iravi Chathan, who were 
members of the Manigramam merchant guild.” 


The Christian mercantile settlements in several parts of maritime 
India, particularly the Konkan and Gujarat coasts, were quite active 
even in the fourteenth century, as is evidenced by Friar Jordan 
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Catalani of Severac, who was made the bishop of Quilon in 1329 
A.D. He refers to the existence of vibrant Christian settlements in 
Thana on the island of Salsette, Sopara and Broach at the time of 
his visit.5 The mercantile settlement of the Christians in 
Gopakapattanam (Goa), from where the Pahlavi-cross was recently 
unearthed, is alluded to by Ibn Battuta in the mid-fourteenth 
century.** Probably they must have got dispersed to other places of 
Goa including Ela (Old Goa) in due course of time, a fact which is 
inferred from the discovery of a cross from the walls of a destroyed 
building in 1510, when Afonso Albuquerque invaded Ela (Old 
Goa).*” All these are indicative of the Sassanid commercial links with 
maritime India that facilitated the expansion of Christian mercantile 
expansion, even though these settlements underwent a phase of 
radical transformation with Islamic commercial expansion from 8th/ 
9th century onwards. 


From the foregoing discussions the following conclusions may 
be drawn: Thanks to the hectic commercial contacts between India 
and Sassanid Persia, several mercantile settlements of the Pahlavi- 
speaking Christians appeared in important maritime trading centers 
of south west India. It was mainly through the ports and maritime 
doors of Gujarat, Konkan, Canara, Malabar, Coromandel and Sri 
Lanka that this movement of commodities followed by the process 
of settlement of the Persian trading communities on the coastal nodal 
points of India took place. While these Pahlavi speaking Christian 
merchants seem to have concentrated more on the important trading 
centers on the Indian littoral, the native St. Thomas Christians were 
penetrating more and more into the interior parts of Kerala for the 
extension of spice-cultivation, a fact which is deduced from the 
relatively large number of churches built in the inland part of Malabar 
during this period. The efforts for the expansion of spice-cultivation 
have nothing to do with religion: other communities also seem to- 
have participated in agrarian expansion. But what is significant with 
the spice-cultivating St. Thomas Christians is that they succeeded in 
establishing a rapport with the commercially oriented Persian 
Christians, a rapport between the producer and the trader that 
revolved around the axis of a common religion, which ultimately 
turned out to be mutually beneficial. It should be specially mentioned 
that the foundations laid by the Pahlavi-speaking merchants from 
Sassanid Persia formed the substratum upon which the Arabs and 
the later Abbassid traders erected the commercial superstructure from 
8th/9th century A.D. onwards. 
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